






thrift Is fflessed 

E ALL want riches but incline to waste and 
indulgence, which always menace and fre¬ 
quently destroy success. Thrift both builds 
and preserves good fortune. 

The joys of thrift are known only to the thrifty. 
Wealth comes and goes, except when nourished by thrift. 
The rewards it yields, if combined by good principles and 
good taste, include security, comfort, self-respect, power, 
influence, standing, authority, consideration, precedence, 
and many other things great and small. 

The habit of thrift brings money and property to the 
man who practises it. He lives within his income, saves 
constantly, invests prudently. His industry never lags. He 
always has what the unthinking call “good luck." Year after 
year his store increases. Fear of poverty is banished. He 
lives in plenty. The desire to spend which torments so 
many who have little to spend, does not bother him; for 
with the prosperity his thrift brings he learns true values 
and comes to know and dislike waste, indulgence, and 
every form of extravagance. 

The habit of thrift robs of no proper pleasure, clouds 
no worthy outlook, narrows no life, hampers no laudable 
purpose. On the contrary, for the sound character it adds 
immensely to the joys of existense, widens every prospect 
for usefulness and honor, broadens the horizon of oppor¬ 
tunity, and makes possible the realization of lofty aspira¬ 
tions. And with it goes from its humblest beginnings a 
contentment, a sense of well-being, a consciousness of right 
conduct, a confidence in both present and future, which 
no prodigal, no waster, no idler, no crook, however talented, 
can ever feel or know. Verily, thrift is blessed. 



-Jjdapted from the ‘ ‘ Chicago Journal oj Commerce. 
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Of Pioneer Railroad Stock, 

Father and Qrandfalher of Platts burg Veteran Helped to Build the First Railroad 
in that Section of the Country 


T EMPERED by the strictest form of 
discipline, bred to hard work, and h: 
experienced a full quota of life’s trial: 
tribulations—these are some of the things 
teach men just what it means to live. 

“ Oh, I know what it 
means to live, all right, ’ 
observes John \V. Haley, 
o f Robinson Terrace, 

Plattsburg, N. V., and 
his philosophy on life, 
his dry humor, and his 
esteem for those with 
whom he has been asso¬ 
ciated serve to bear him 
out in his somewhat 
broad assertion. 



pioneer stock. His 
mother left her home in 
Ireland at the age of 
fourteen and made her 
way to this country 
alone, settling in Canada 
where for live years she 
was employed by a farm¬ 
er at one dollar a month, 
working in the fields as 
well as in the house and 
barn. From Ireland also 
tame his father, a year 
or two later, and he 
made his way direct to JOHN ' 

Plattsburg. then on the 

northern frontier, via the Hudson river from New 
York City to Albany, thence by’ canal boat to 
Whitehall, and completed the last lap of his jour¬ 
ney on the old lake steamer “Snltiis.” in com¬ 
mand of Captain Lott Chamberlain. 

Frontier land was cheap in those days, because 


it was virtually inaccessible from a transporta¬ 
tion standpoint. Lake Champlain and the coun¬ 
try roads that had been none too well constructed, 
were the only routes leading into that rugged 
wilderness. The discovery of iron ore, with which 
that country abounds, 
was followed by a rush 
of prospectors and other 
people, and then came 
the railroad with the re¬ 
sult that the north coun¬ 
try is what we know it 
to be today. 

Having been employed 
at railroad work con¬ 
tinually for forty-two 
years and three months 
it naturally interests 
him more than anything 
else, with the one excep¬ 
tion of his home, per¬ 
haps. Consequently, it 
is with a display of evi¬ 
dent. pride that lie points 
to the fact that his father 
and his grandfather built 
the stone abutments for 
the first railroad bridge, 
a rather crude wooden 
structure, over the Sa v 
itnac river at Plattsburg. 
This was "drv ’ work.no 
. HALEY mortar licing used, but it 

remained firmly in place 
until removed for more modern construction 
about twenty years ago. 

lie was born in Miller street, Plattsburg, at its 
juncture with Elm, although the latter had not 
then been cut through. October 10. I S(!5. His 
father was Dennis Ilalev, a section boss in the 
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employ of the Company for forty-five years. 
There were three other children—a son and two 
daughters, and the latter now occupy the old 
homestead on which the family has paid taxes for 
sixty-seven years. 

Discipline of puritanical strictness was exacted 
by the father and mother. Their word was the 
law. Even when he had attained young manhood 
and was contributing to the support of the home, 
no exception was made. Nine o’clock was the 
hour for retiring and woe to the one who was not 
in the house at that hour. This sort of discipline 
was not alone peculiar to his home, but was more 
or less typical of the neighborhood. 

Some of his recollections of early Plattsburg 
are most interesting. When he first knew it, its 
six or eight hundred residents were widely scat¬ 
tered. In those days the old town hall that stood 
in Court House square was the only voting place 
for the entire community. The first kerosene oil 
sold for forty cents a gallon and was very ex¬ 
plosive. Little of it was used at first and very 
vividly he recalls his mother at her work getting 
the evening meal by the light of a burning pine 
sliver which she carried about in one hand, and 
how his father, when the day's work was over, 
would spend the evening making candles. 

During the panic of 1870-71, his father was 
earning but eighty cents a day. At that time 
there were five in the family and with flour at $12 
a barrel and other prices proportionately high it 
was indeed a struggle to get along. Somehow or 
another his parents managed to provide plenty 
of good food and warm clothing at all times and 
the family never really suffered any hardships in 
these respects. 

Until he was ten years old, he took a great 
interest in his studios and stood well in school, 
lie says. But he was amhitious to prosper, to help 
his father, and to dress like other boys with whom 
he was growing up. The problems of home financ¬ 
ing were table topics with which he early became 
familiar with the result that he felt a duty of 
responsibility in the matter. 

About that time, his father never having re¬ 
ceived an education so far as schools were con¬ 
cerned, he began to help him with his paper work. 
He kept the time liook, made out the 
monthly reports and wrote the necessary letters. 
During the summer of 1878, he took his place 
among other section men engaged in moving the 
Au Sable main to make room for the Plattsburg 
and Dannemora railroad then in the building. 
Then for a couple of years he worked extra as 
needed and at other times assisted his father in 
ways for which he could claim no remuneration. 


On May 10, 1880 he again entered the service. 
This time he became a water-boy for Robert 
Looby, now retired and living also in Plattsburg. 
Looby’s title of “ track supervisor ” was some¬ 
thing of a misnomer for he also served as con¬ 
ductor on the work train used by him, did all 
his own hiring and all his own engineering work. 
Of Looby, lie says: “ He was certainly one ‘ he- 
man ’; the Company never had a better one.” 

Although associated with track work back al¬ 
most as far as he can recall, he was “ quite big ” 
before he saw a blue, print of any kind or de¬ 
scription. He helped to fill in the space in front 
of the present passenger station at Plattsburg, 
as well as assist in making the necessary excava¬ 
tion for its foundation. As he recalls it now, no 
less than 500 spruce piles, twenty or twenty-five 
feet in length by ten or twelve inches in diameter, 
were driven and across the tops of these the nec¬ 
essary timbers were framed. 

Before the road was completed to Whitehall, 
however, the trains ran to the old freight house 
near the docks, which was destroyed by fire in 
1885. Then when the road was built into Mon¬ 
treal a one-story station building was erected, 
just east of the Foquet House. In later years it 
was acquired by Jack Vogel, a big German, and 
torn down. 

He stayed with I .ooby until the tenth or 
twelfth of August, when, due to slack work, he 
was laid off. His enforced idleness was of only 
short duration, however, for he soon found em¬ 
ployment at fifty cents a day of twelve hours, in 
the Isliam Wagon Works, where carriages for the 
use of representatives of the Singer Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Company were being built. For ten years 
all the wagons used by the Singer Company, and 
another manufacturer of similar machines, were 
built in Plattsburg, and sold at $100 to $125 each. 
While employed there he suffered the loss of the 
index finger of his right hand. 

Back to the railroad he went again, this time 
to shovel snow, and it was the next spring, or on 
May 1, 1881, to be more exact, that he began his 
long career which did not terminate until August 
1,1023, when he retired on pension. In the mean¬ 
time he worked in various capacities such as la¬ 
borer, gateman, hrakeman, switch-tender, and 
lastly, and for ten years, as a crossing watch¬ 
man at the Lorrain and Margaret street crossings 
in Plattsburg. He was the first employe to serve 
ns a yard clerk in Plattsburg. At first the yard- 
master was obliged to do all the paperwork, but 
as business increased this at last became impos¬ 
sible. When he was given that position, the yard 
office, a small square building used also by oross- 
(Concluded on Page 108) 
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Qold Reserves 

Contrary to Other Beliefs, Our Gold Reserves Have Increased by a Smaller Percent¬ 
age Than Those of Any Other Country, Except Germany 

T HERE have been so many statements, from time to time, regarding this country’s gold reserves 
that one gets the impression the United States has absorbed all of the gold of the world. 


A The 

following 

table shows the gold reserves 

of note-issuing 

banks and of the govi 

ments of the United State 

s and of various foreign countries in 1913, and at 

1913 1926 

the present time: 

Per cent of 

Increase 

United States 

$1,924,361,000 

$4,547,000,000 

136 

Germany 


278,000,000 

280,000,000 

7 

England 


170,000,000 

757,000,000 

345 

Holland 


60,000,000 

202,000,000 

237 

Spain 
Norway j 


92,000,000 

489,000,000 

432 

Sweden 
Denmark j 


59,000,000 

150,000,000 

154 


The total gold reserves of the world in 1013 were $5,421,2-18,000 and at the close of 1924 were 
$9,370,368,000, an increase of approximately 73 per cent. The only countries in which the reserves 
of gold are materially less than before the war are France, Russia and the countries formerly in- 
included in Austria-Hungary. 


The change in population o 

if the above countries, 

comparing 1926 with 1913, 1 

las been as followi 




Per cent of 


1913 

1920 

Increase 

United States 

01,972,267 

113,493,720 

23 

Germany 

64,903,423 

62,500,000 

V 

England 

34,047,659 

35,678,530 

• r > 

Holland 

5,898,429 

7,086,913 

20 

Spain 

19,503,008 

21,763,147 

12 

Norway 1 




Sweden 1 

10,364,799 

12,036,534 

16 

Denmark J 





Italic figures denote decrease. 


It will be noted that, although the population of the United States has increased more rapidly 
than that of any other country, its gold reserves, except for Germany, have increased by a smaller 
percentage than those of any other country. The gold reserves per capita of population at the 
present time are as follows: 


Gold Reserves 
192 6 

United States $4,547,000,000 

Population 

1926 

113,493,720 

Gold Reserves 
Per Capita of 

Population 

$40 

Germany 

280,000,000 

62,500,000 

4 

England 

757,000,000 

35,678,530 

21 

Holland 

202,000,000 

7,086,913 

29 

Spain 

489,000,000 

21,763,147 

22 

Norway 1 
Sweden 

150,000,000 

12,036,534 

12 

Denmark ] 

(Concluded on 

Next Page) 
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When one takes into consideration the wide territory over which business is conducted in this 
country, with its effect on the rapidity of exchange, the high wages paid here (approximately two 
and one-half times higher than in Europe) and the standard of our living (at least twice as high as in 
most European countries), all of which make a great demand for the use of money, it would look 
as though our stock of gold is not very much, if at all, out of proportion to that held by other 
countries. 


* Germany’s loss In population Is due to loss of territory—Alsace-Lorraine and about one-third of 
Poland's present area. 


Interesting Pension Roll Data 


T HIRTV-TllREE Veterans with a total serv¬ 
ice of 1,329% years, were retired on pen¬ 
sion during 1926, their applications having 
been accorded the necessary approval of the Board 
of Managers. Twenty were from the Transporta¬ 
tion department, six from the Maintenance of 
Way, three each from the Car and Motive Power, 
and one from the Engineering. The average age 
of these men was sixty-eight years and six months, 
and their average service, thirty-nine years and 
five months. 

Thomas D. Wink, of Carbondale, a locomotive 
engineer on the Pennsylvania division, with flfty- 
five years and six months, held the record for 
length of service, while seven, altogther, had 
served the Company in excess of fifty years each 
and nineteen had individual credits of more than 
forty years. In point of age. Robert J. Wilber, 


of Oneonta, a car repairer, was the oldest, he 
being eighty-two years and nine months. 

Thirty-one pensioned employes died during the 
year and their average age was sixty-nine years 
iuid four months, and their average service, thirty- 
six years and five months. 

Of the 250 Veterans on the ]>eiision roil, forty- 
four have records of fifty years or more of service, 
while the longest individual record, that of fifty- 
nine years and one month, is held by Georoe Dim¬ 
ock, of Carbondale, a former locomotive engineer 
on the Pennsylvania division. The average age 
of this group increased from sixty-six years and 
five months in 1925 to sixty-seven years and four 
months in 1926, but the average length of service 
showed a decline from thirty-nine years and five 
months in 1925. to thirty-eight yenrB and seven 
months in 1920. 


Oneonta Yard In 1884 
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Civil Engineering In America 

Interesting Facts Gathered by David Stevenson, and Published by Him Following a 
Visit to This Country in 1838, Are Here Related 


I N the year 1838, David Stevenson, a distin¬ 
guished engineer, spent some three months in 
eastern North America examining objects of 
the greatest importance to men of his calling, and, 
upon his return, published a book, “ Sketch of 
Civil Engineering in North America,” from which 
the following has been abstracted as of interest 
to our readers: , 

Harbors 

“ The American packet ships trading between 
New York and the ports of London, Liverpool and 
Havre are generally allowed (o be the finest class 
of merchant vessels at present navigating the 
ocean. * * * I found that accommodations for 

vessels of great burden had been obtained in so 
satisfactory a manner, and at so small an expense, 
as could not fail to strike with astonishment all 
who have seen the enormously costly docks of 
London and Liverpool and the stupendous asylum 
harbors of Plymouth, Kingstown and Cherbourg. 
* * * But when we come to inquire into the 

reasons for this difference between the construc¬ 
tion of the European and American harbors, they 
soon become apparent and satisfactory. The diffi¬ 
culties and expense encountered in the formation 
of most European harbors have arisen chiefly from 
the necessity of constructing works of a sufficient 
strength to withstand the violence of a raging sea, 
to which they are in general exposed, or in ob¬ 
taining a sufficient depth of water, by the con¬ 
struction of docks or other means, to enable the 
vessels frequenting them to lie afloat at all times 
of tide. * * * The Americans, on the contrary, 
among the numerous large bays and sounds by 
which their coasts are indented, have the choice 
of situations for their harbors, perfectly defended 
from the surge of the ocean, where their largest 
vessels lie afloat at all times of tide within a few 
paces of the warehouse doors. * * * Th e only 

graving docks are those for the use of the navy 
at Boston, Massachusetts, and Norfolk, Virginia. 
The cylinder and ram of the particular apparatus 
which I saw were made in England, at the works 
of Messrs. Boulton and Watt. * * * The large 
suburb called Brooklyn occupies the shore of Long 
Island, directly opposite to New York. A con¬ 
tinuous communication is kept up between it and 
New York by means of numerous steamboats, 

/, 1927 


which cross every five minutes, adding greatly to 
the bustle and confusion of this busy and crowded 
part of the harbor, but the spirited inhabitants 
have had designs under consideration for connect- 
ting the opposite shores by means of a bridge, 
and also by the formation of a tunnel passing 
under the bed of the river. * * * ” 

Lake Navigation 

" In 1824 the Canadians, assisted by the British 
Government, commenced the construction of the 
Welland Canal, by which a free passage between 
the lakes is now afforded for vessels of 125 tons 
burden. Five years was occupied in its construc¬ 
tion and its cost was $1,309,500. * * * The 

whole line of coast formed by the margins of the 
five great lakes extends to upwards of 4,000 
statute miles. Every idea connected with a 
fresh-water lake must be laid aside in considering 
i he different subjects connected with these vast 
inland sheets of water, which, in fact, in their 
general appearance, and in the phenomena which 
influence their navigation, bear a much closer re 
semblance to the ocean. * * * It was not until 
1818 that lighthouses were erected, of which there 
are now 25, besides 30 beacons and bouys, which 
liavc been found of the greatest service. • * * 

From Buffalo, with a population of 16,000, be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 steamboats, varying from 200 
to 700 tons register, constantly ply to the several 
points on the shore.s of the lakes from the month 
of .fune till the month of December, inclusive. 

The center of the lakes attains a con¬ 
siderable depth and is not frozen, but a vast sheet 
of ice is annually formed round their margins, 
which effectually puts a stop to navigation. * * * 
The only other body of fresh water in North 
America demanding attention is Lake Champlain, 
which lies nearly north and south, dividing the 
States of Vermont and New York. It is about 
150 miles in length, and measures 14 miles at 
the point where it attains its greatest breadth. 
The banks of the lake are generally low and 
marshy, and for about 20 miles, at its southern 
extremity, it assumes the appearance of a river, 
hardly affording sufficient space to permit a vessel 
to turn. The lake is navigable throughout its 
whole extent for vessels drawing five feet of water, 
(Concluded on Page 106' 
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Jl Laudable Profession 

C AREERS are chosen, either wisely or un¬ 
wisely. Few are the result of mere chance. 
Inclinations, environments and certain ad¬ 
vantages like education, are factors of influence, 
quite naturally. Few people, it may be said, con¬ 
tinue long in a work in which they find no in¬ 
centive or have no interest. Continued failure to 
find these qualities accounts, in part at least, 
for our itinerant class of workers. The itinerant, 
of course, lacks a definite goal. 

Permanent employment eliminates worry. 

The possibility of permanent employment elimi¬ 
nates for the worker one element of worry. Wlmt 
profession promises greater permancy in this re¬ 
spect than does that of railroading? For one hun¬ 
dred years, now, railroad development has prog¬ 
ressed steadily, and the end is not yet. To one 
of open mind there can be no doubt but that the 
future holds in store equally as much as has been 
revealed in the past. And it will take men, anil 
some women possibly, to point the way. What a 
wonderful opportunity! 

A right to be proud. 

Furthermore, railroad folk are entitled to be 
proud of their profession. With one exception, 
that of agriculture, it has the greatest following 
of any. It has a wonderful history, also. The 
part the railroads have played' in the development 
of the United States is unique. Only as its rail¬ 
roads conquered new country, did it grow. Its 
cities are on the railroads. So are its larger in¬ 


dustries. Its railroads have been and still are its 
backbone. We have evidence of all of this on our 
own road. At every hand we can see just how it 
has benefited every section of the country it 
serves. 


May we not be negligent. 

It is, indeed, our privilege to be proud of our 
profession. No group of workers is rendering a 
greater public service. The public depends upon 
us. All this is true, but we should not forget that 
we also depend upon the public. Every parcel of 
freight and every passenger is vital to the per¬ 
manence of our profession. We cannot afford to 
lose either. Joining hands with Management in 
its effort to render a service of unsurpassable 
efficiency is the duty of every railroad man and 
woman. It is the only way to protect our indi¬ 
vidual interests. May we not be guilty of negli¬ 
gence in this respect. 


Jl Railroader’s Toast 

Bu WILLIAM C. BROADWELL 

r HE railroad man may bear a hard name, and 
look rough and black and greasy, 

But where on earth do you find a man who 
takes his li/e more easy t 

Just keep in mind ’tis not the clothes that make a 
man great or smart; 

For oft beneath the grease and dirt beats many a 
noble heart. 

With all their fun and many faults, you will find 
but very few 

Who earn their bread upon the road and do not 
prove “ true blue /" 

So look not on a railroad man as one of the worst 
of sinners — 

Remember there will be a day when he’ll have a 
chance with the winners. 

8o hold o gainst us nothing bad; speak well If speak 
you might — 

Tear out the “green," pull down the “red," we'll 
travel on pure “ white 

Remember that on “pay day" I'll drink this toast 
with you — 

May you and all who are on the road have health, 
wealth, fun and love 

And may you never get a “ white " when it should 
be “ red bug.” 

—Contributed by O. B. CoU.ins, Clerk, Di¬ 
visional Car Foreman’s Office, Colonie. 


Savings 

S AVINGS represent much more than mere 
money value. They are the proof that the 
saver is worth something in himself. Any 
fool can waste; any fool can muddle; but it takes 
something more of a man to save and the more 
he saves the more of a man he makes of himself. 
Waste and extravagance unsettle a man’s mind 
for every crisis; thrift, which means some form 
of self restraint, steadies it.—R udyard Kipling. 
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First Transportation First Aid Class 


T WENTY-ONE employes of the Transportation 
department at Oneonta, enjoy the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being members of the first 
strictly Transportation First Aid class ever or 
ganized by representatives of our Safety depart¬ 
ment. With the hearty approval of M. F. Leamv, 
division superintendent, and the cooperation of 
II. D. Lewis, trainmaster J. W. Nolan, general 
yardmaster, arranged the various details whereby 
the personnel of the class not only represents all 
sections of the yard but covers, as well, the entire 
twenty-four hours of a day. Class instruction is 
given weekly in the Y. M. C. A. rooms in Broad 
street, by R. C. Hei.wig, safety agent for the 
Susquehanna and Pennsylvania divisions. 


The members of the class, as they appear in the 
photograph above, are as follows: 

Front row (left to right)—E. Chappell, inside 
desk clerk; M. F. Leamy, superintendent; H. D. 
Lewis, trainmaster; O. D. Germond, freight house 
clerk; E. Kniskbrn, caller; and A. P. Bishop, 
freight house foreman. 

Second row (left to right)— R. C. Helwig, safety 
agent; H. M. Bender, outside car checker; T. F. 
Bubton, assistant yardmaster; J. W. Nolan, gen¬ 
eral yardmaster; W. H. James, night yardmaster; 
F. Bedford, yard conductor; B. R. Bates, extra car 
checker; and W. F. Tamsett, yard conductor. 

Third row (left to right)—J. P. Gibbons, yard 
clerk ; R. Burdick, Inside desk clerk; H. T. Powell, 
yard conductor; and F. W. Adams, yard trainman. 

Fourth row (left to right) —H. B. Parrish, In¬ 
side desk clerk; W. E. Brown, chief clerk; S. H. 
Sexton, assistant yardmaster; F. Cummings, re- 
conslgning clerk ; and A. W. Morse, yard oonduetor. 

J. F. Boi.and, assistant yardmaster, also Is a 
member of the class. 


'Uo a Railroad Train at Night 

ANGELA MORGAN 


RAIN, with your long white flying feather 
in the moon-glow, 

You are young love, keeping its tryst with 
delight, 

You are rapture, speeding across the night. 

Train, with yow pulses pounding, 

You are ambition, radiant, resounding; 

You are the shout of the soul’s first divination, 
The heart’s great acclamation. 

Pushing ahead to the teeming town’s fruition, 
You are the harnessed will, the piercing intuition. 


Sparks from your passion painting the midnight 
sky, 

Looking neither to right nor left as you race by. 

You arc the Great Adventurer flying to greet the 
day; 

Fom are the mind’s electric purpose trained to the 
narrow way: 

You are determination, ardent, singlo-hearted, 

Seeing no track but yours, no other goal, no 
turning. 

Train, with your headlight burning, 

You are human yearning! 
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Ctoil Engineering In America 

(Continued from Page 10S) 


and several fine steamboats ply on it while navi¬ 
gation is open. The principal towns on its shores 
are St. Johns, Plattsburg, Ticonderoga, Whitehall 
and Burlington, at which last place the steam¬ 
boats for its navigation are built. It is connected 
with the river Hudson by the Champlain Canal, 
but it discharges its surplus water in the St. 
Lawrence by the river Richelieu, called also the 
Sorel, on which the towns St. Denis, St. Charles, 
and Sorel are situated. The chief trade of'Lake 
Champlain consists of exporting iron ore and tim¬ 
ber; the iron is sent to Now York by canal, and 
the timber to the St. Lawrence by the river Riche¬ 
lieu. Its waters are exceedingly pure, and arc 
subject, during the wet seasons of the year, to 
great augmentation. The Captain of the vessel 
by which I traveled informed me that, in the 
spring of 1816, when the snow was leaving the 
ground, the surface of the lake rose to the height 
of nine feet above its summer level. Its naviga 
tion, like that of the other lakes, is suspended for 
five months in the year by ice, and transport is 
carried on during that period by sledges, which 
run on its surface. * * * ” 

River Navigation 

“ The rivers of North America are no less in¬ 
teresting features than her inland sounds and 
lakes. * * * It is impossible to convey to the 

reader an adequate idea of these vast bodies of 
moving water, or to describe the feelings the 
traveller experiences when, for instance, after 
crossing the Allegheny Mountains, and completing 
the fatiguing land journey from the eastern coast 
of several hundred miles into the interior of the 
country, he first comes in sight of the Ohio river 
at Pittsburg. Here, in the very heart of the con¬ 
tinent of North America, the appearance of a 
large shipping port, containing a fleet of thirty 
or forty steamers moored in the river, cannot fail 
to surprise him; and his astonishment is not a 
little increased if he chances to witness the ar¬ 
rival of one of these steamers, whose approach 
is announced long before it makes its appearance 
by the roaring of its steam, and the volumes of 
smoke and fire which are vomited from its fun¬ 
nels; but his wonder only attains its height when 
he is told that this same vessel has come direct 
from New Orleans, in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
that fifteen days and nights have been occupied 
in making this inland voyage, of no less than two 
thousand miles, among the meanderings of the 
Mississippi and Ohio. 


* * * The Hudson rises in the neighbor¬ 

hood of Lake Champlain, and, pursuing an almost 
straight course of about 250 miles in a southerly 
direction, flows into the sea at the City of New 
York. Although that portion of the Hudson 
which is strictly a river, or in which the tide 
does not act, is by no means so remarkable for 
its size as many others in the United States, yet 
it is very ‘interesting to the traveller, as well 
on account of the beauty of its scenery as the im- 
[>ortance and extent of its trade; and in this re¬ 
spect it holds a very high rank among the Ameri¬ 
can rivers. It passes through a beautiful end 
sheltered tract of country, und the populous towns 
of Newburg, Hudson, Albany and Troy, and the 
military college at West Point stand on its banks. 
The produce of the large State of New York and 
the great western lakes, as well as the imports 
for the supply of an extensive and populous dis¬ 
trict of the United States arc borne to and from 
the harbor of New York by the Hudson, and a 
large fleet of vessels is constantly engaged in its 
navigation. This river is navigable, for ships of 
large burden, to the town of Hudson, about 120 
miles from New York, and for vessels of smaller 
draught of water to Troy, about 44 miles further. 
By means of the Brie, Oswego and Champlain 
Canals, it is connected with Lakes Erie, Ontario 
and Champlain. A large part of the trade of 
the river Hudson is carried on by sailing vessels 
of about 150 tons burden, having a great, breadth 
of beam, (Hid carrying masts of from 90 to 100 
feet in height. These vessels, being dependent 
on the state of the winds, make tedious and un¬ 
certain voyages; but many of them, notwithstand¬ 
ing the introduction of steam navigation, still 
enliven the river scenery with their white sails. 
The transport of goods, however, is now more 
generally carried on in large barges, towed by 
steamers which are exclusively devoted to this 
trade, as passengers go only by the larger and 
swifter boats built expressly for the purpose. The 
current of the Hudson is said to average about 
two and one-half miles an hour, and the influence 
of the tide extends as far as Albany, 150 miles 
from New York. The only obstacle to naviga¬ 
tion occurs a little below Albany, where there is 
a considerable shoal, called the Overslaugh, caused 
by several small islands lying in the fairway of 
the river. It is, however, at-present passable for 
vessels drawing five or six feet of water, and is 
still capable of being much improved.” 

(To be continued In Next Issue.) 
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Industrial Safety and Accident Prevention 

!Bu JAMES J. DAVIS. Secretory of Ubor 


T HE way to safety and accident prevention 
is through practical effort not only on the 
part of employers and employes in indus¬ 
try, hut through the proper instruction of our 
children who must be taught the need of caution 
in the home and school. Some go on the theory 
that the burnt child dreads fire, but I would 
rather teach the child to avoid the fire than take 
a chance on his learning the lesson by experience 
of fire itself. The lesson of caution can be learned 
without the experience of losing a hand, a foot, 
a life. 

Teach the children today to save themselves, 
and tomorrow you will have a safer world. En¬ 
grave on their minds in school the need of a proper 
respect for life. Safety in industry is first of all 
a njatter of education, as it is also a practical 
matter of the widest scope. We must attack the 
problem from every possible angle. 

Every six minutes, on every day of the year, 
there is a fatal accident of some kind in America. 
Every day in the year there are sixty-three deaths 
from industrial accidents. One hundred and five 
thousand persons annually are permanently par¬ 
tially disabled. Think of the economic loss to the 
nation, and the sacrifice of individual happiness. 
And most of these accidents, if not all of them, 
are unnecessary, or would be unnecessary, if we 
were, as much concerned with human toelfare as 
we arc with our property and dollars. These ac¬ 
cidents are the penalty of our carelessness, 
thoughtlessness and neglect. 

More than half a century ago, General Sherman 
was quoted as saying, “ War is hell,” and people 
have been quoting him frequently ever since. 
But what would General Sherman say if he were 
living today, and knew that the annual toll of 
industrial accidents is greater than the casualties 
of all the battlefields on which he ever faced a 
foe? Would he not be tempted to revise his opin¬ 
ion and place hell within the area of so-called 
peace? 

Let us consider for a moment the appalling 
facts laid bare by unbiased statistical inquiries 
in the midst of our jubiliations over the economic 
advance of the nation. 

Many an American youth believed that his life 
was to be cut off prematurely when the Govern¬ 
ment called him to the colors in 1917 to fight 
for his country. But the cold fact is that he 


was really in less danger while fighting for the 
land that bore him than he was while engaged in 
his peaceful vocations and avocations. Fifty- 
three thousand and three hundred American sol¬ 
diers were killed or died of wounds during the 
nineteen months of our participation in the war, 
despite all the weapons of savagery leveled against 
them; but during that same period 132,000 per¬ 
sons were killed at home in the performance of 
their daily duties. Accidents, a majority of 
which could have been avoided, if there had been 
a will to avoid them, killed more than two and a 
half times as many of our citizens as were killed 
by the engines of war on the battlefields of Europe. 

Consider our annual death list—a summary of 
all the victims of tuberculosis, heart disease, 
pneumonia, and all the other medical disorders 
to which flesh is heir—and it will be found that 
apart from these scourges, more than six deaths 
out of every hundred are due to accidents, most 
of which could have been prevented, if proper 
care had been taken. And of these unnecessary 
deaths, one-fourth of the 6 per cent are of an 
industrial character. Is this not an appalling 
fact that almost beggars description? More, is it 
not a burning disgrace that the richest country 
in the world—a country whose wealth totals the 
unprecedented figure of $400,000,000,000—should 
pay so little attention to so great, so monstrous 
an evil within its very heart? Is it not worth 
our while to see if we cannot prevent this enor¬ 
mous loss of life and happiness, by starting a 
movement whose aim shall be the conservation 
of human life in industrial plants? How can a 
thoughtful and benevolent American be happy 
when he knows that every day of the year will 
witness sixty-three deaths from industrial acci¬ 
dents, most of which could have been avoided by 
a little more thoughtfulness and care, and a little 
less indifference and neglect? 

Every year we pile up a total of 89,500 deaths 
by accident, 245 every twenty-four hours, more 
than ten an hour, and one every six minutes. 

Are we living too fast? Are we becoming too 
callous in regard to human life? Are we measur¬ 
ing heart-beats by dollars and cents, and are we 
timing human endeavor by the stop-watch? This 
is why we suffer so much from disability and 
death, due to Industrial accidents. It would al¬ 
most seem as if the average American, carrying 
liberal insurance, would rather gamble on what 
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he is worth as dead weight than on what he could 
produce as a living factor in American produc¬ 
tion. 

I have no particular quarrel with the man who 
is not foohproof,—the fellow who, whether at the 
wheel of an automobile, or in industry, or the 
backyard of his home, has an innate desire to 
juggle his own life. If he is bent upon giving 
himself thrills, which neither endanger others nor 
menace the future of his family, that’s his busi 
ness. But when I learn that 25 per cent of the 
total blind population of the country, of which 
number 57,444 are blind as a result of laxity 
somewhere, I must insist on sounding an alarm. 
I cannot help feeling appalled over the annual 
wage loss of $1,022,000,000, due to industrial ac¬ 
cidents of one kind or another. I want to save 
for useful production the 227,000.000 days lost 
annually because of these industrial accidents. 
The 105,000. persons who are annually disabled, 
and whose disablement remains permanent, ought 
to be spared for something better than a cot or 
a wheel chair. It seems to me that it is high 
time, when we find that 0,000 persons are injured 
daily in the industrial army of (he nation, to 
declare an accidentless holiday from midnight to 
midnight. Think of the millions paid in com¬ 
pensation for injuries—a charge upon industry 
affecting the earnings of employer and employes. 

It is true that we are a nation of producers. 
A wonderful supply of raw material, combined 
with American pluck and industrial genius, has 
made us what we are. But it is time that the 
genius of the nation, which has worked so many 
economic miracles, did something to wipe out the 
disgrace of the 23.000 fatal and 2.500.000 non 
fatal accidents from which American industry 
suffers every year. 

What can we do about it? Mow can we learn 
to avoid dangers that now take such a frightful 
toll? I fear the generation now in the saddle is 
too careless or heedless to invoke the ounce of 
prevention that is needed. But we can do some¬ 
thing for the generations to come. We can seek 
by means of instruction and legislation to over¬ 
come some of the industrial evil of which com¬ 
plaint is here made. We can teach the youth of 
today the harrowing results of industrial neglect, 
and make it difficult for the fool and the maniac 
of speed to bring disaster upon themselves or 
their associates. 

Again let us urge the importance of beginning 
with the children themselves. I would have the 
lesson of care taught every day in school. I 
would give it the same importance as arithmetic 
or grammar, or any of the matters we consider 


necessary to success in life. You may have all 
the talents and knowledge on earth, but if you 
lack the necessary care of yourself and your 
neighbor, you are a danger to your country and 
not an asset. 

There is no mistaking the importance of this 
matter of saving life and avoiding injury. We 
are all concerned vitally in this worthwhile move¬ 
ment, this splendid program of education and in¬ 
spiration, and I promise to lend it every aid in 
my power. 

An address delivered before the New York State 
Tenth Annual Industrial Congress at Rochester. 
November 29, last. 


Of Pioneer Railroad Stock 

(Continued from Page 100) 
ing flagmen, stood about where the tower is lo¬ 
cated just south of the station. 

On December 1, 18S2, while working with a new 
crane car at the bridge over the Saranac river, 
it capsized and lie suffered injuries from which 
lie never recovered, lie says. Were it not for this 
handicap, and a Hliglit deafness, he is in remark¬ 
able health for one of his age. Typical of his 
rugged life is his statement that he never has 
known that he has “ a heart, a stomach, or any¬ 
thing.” 

Recalling the men with whom he first worked 
on the road, he opines that, “ Men were different 
then and they honored their superiors.” “ Rail¬ 
roading,” he declares, also, “ is a great adven¬ 
ture,” and ns he reminisces ho may tell you, 
too, flint he was “ never quite so happy as when 
sitting on top of a box car on the old night freight 
on a balmy spring morning” Many was the morn¬ 
ing that he saw a scene that “no picture can 
beat,” painted on the waters of I.ake Champlain 
just as the sun peeked over the Green Moun¬ 
tains, as may be seen on leaving the tunnel at 
Willsboro. 

On October 27, last, he ami Mrs. Haley, nee 
Catherine Hununil of Malone, marked their thirty- 
fifth wedding anniversary. They have three sons,, 
all of whom are employed as electricians in the 
Ford Motor Car Works at Detroit, Mich., and an¬ 
other son, Lawrence M., while employed as a 
trainman, met death in a derailment at Willsboro 
Point, April 17, 1018, the day before he was to 
have left the road to join the Red Cross forces 
in France. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans' Association and of St. John’s Roman 
Catholic church of Plattsburg. 
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Conditions In Qermany 

N Germany, at the middle of November, 192(1, 
there were still about 1,300,000 unemployed 
receiving relief, or about 740,000 less than at 
the highest point in February, 1926. It is im¬ 
possible, of course, to tell how long unemploy¬ 
ment on this scale may continue, or whether it 
has not even increased temporarily during the 
winter months, with the falling off of employ¬ 
ment in the so-called seasonal trades. One thing 
that is clear is that it will take time to solve 
the problem of unemployment, and that so long 
as it continues at anything like its present high 
level it will present a budget problem of the first 
magnitude. * * * 

Tt is generally admitted, however, that the op 
portunity exists- for a considerable extension of 
agricultural production, and it is hoped that 
funds prudently expended in this direction will 
not only stimulate immediate and steady em¬ 
ployment, but also increase appreciably the 
domestic production of foodstuffs. * * * 

There has been an increased tendency to extend 
special loans and credits to industry and agricul¬ 
ture, and even to make capital investments in 
business and industry for Government account. 
This tendency has grown during the past year, 
partly under the stimulus of demands for un¬ 
employment relief, and as a result it has put a 
heavy drain on the budget. * * * 

The equilibrium of the budget has been un¬ 
expectedly complicated by the problem of unem¬ 
ployment, and in large measure the deficiency in 
the extraord nary budget must be due to expendi¬ 
tures for its relief, particularly to those classified 
under the heading of “ productive unemployment 
relief.” * * * There is a real danger that a 

Government program of capital expenditure, un¬ 
der the guise of “ productive unemployment re¬ 
lief,” would chiefly result in a large waste of 
working capital in unnecessary or relatively 
unproductive undertakings, and that in this way 
it would involve a serious drain on the pro¬ 
ductive resources of the country, without yield¬ 
ing more than temporary benefits in the direction 
of unemployment relief. * * * 

Most of the States (in Germany there are 
twenty-one states and free cities I a year ago had 
come into possession of revenues much in excess 
of their anticipations and even considerably be¬ 
yond their requirements. This very fact soon led 
to expenditures outside the budget estimates, and 
encouraged the public authorities to venture upon 
new and untried fields of expenditure. Now the 
situation lias changed, and with somewhat re 
duced revenues and substantial new demands, 


particularly for unemployment relief and other 
forms of social expenditure, the budget of many 
of the states and communes are already showing 
signs of some pressure. 

Genesis of Locomotive Whistles 

3u E. W. MERSEREAU, in Maine Central Magazine 

O possible connection between the raucous 
screams of a modern locomotive whistle 
and the destruction of a load of eggs on a 
country crossroad in 1833 is apparent to the 
casual observer, but a definite connection does 
exist and the ill-fated eggs were directly responsi¬ 
ble for the invention of the first locomotive 
whistle, according to the version of this impor¬ 
tant piece of railway history related to me by 
a prominent railroad man. 

When country roads were all crossed at grade 
and when people used to sit on their doorsteps 
and watch the ox carts whiz by, locomotive engi¬ 
neers had no way of giving warning of their 
approach except by blowing a tin horn. Natural¬ 
ly the engineer’s lung capacity determined the 
volume of sound in giving warning of approach¬ 
ing trains, so the result thus obtained was far 
from a sufficient warning. 

One bright spring day in 1833 a farmer ap¬ 
proached a railroad crossing on his journey to 
market with a load of eggs and butter. Just as 
he came out upon the track, a train approached. 
Lustily the engineman blew his horn but the 
farmer was so deeply immersed in pounds and 
dozens, shillings and pence, that he did not hear 
it. 

Crash! Dozens of eggs and pounds of butter 
were transformed in a twinkling into an un¬ 
salable omelet, widely distributed over the right- 
of-way. 

A claim agent checked up on the case, result¬ 
ing in the railroad company paying the farmer 
the value of his butter, eggs, horse and wagon. 

A director of the company, Ashland Baxter by 
name, went to Alton Grange where George Steph¬ 
enson lived, to see if he could not invent some¬ 
thing that would give a warning more likely to 
be heard. 

Stephenson went to work and the next day he 
had a contrivance which, when attached to the 
locomotive boiler, and the steam turned on, gave 
out a shrill discordant sound. 

The railroad directors, greatly delighted, or¬ 
dered similar contrivances attached to all the 
locomotives. 

This has developed into the locomotive whistle 
as we know it. 
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& & O. Centennial 

O NE hundred years ago, The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was founded. The exact 
date was February 28, 1827, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 28, last, at Baltimore, Md., officials of the 
company, the state of Maryland, the city of Bal¬ 
timore, and others joined in commemorating this 
notable event. During the course of an elaborate 
dinner, followed by speeehmaking and the oper 
atic rendition by employes of the company of 
“ The Birth of a Railroad,” written in three epi¬ 
sodes by Margaret Talbot Stevens, associate editor 
of The Baltimore and Ohio Employes’ Magazine, 
the history of the road was traced in interesting 
detail down to the year 1830. 

As gleaned from the souvenir program, a very 
artistic bit of typographical work, “The Begin 
nings of the Baltimore and Ohio,” were briefly as 
follows: 

“ One hundred years ago * ’ * the Legis¬ 

lature of Maryland granted a charter to a group 
of Baltimore men to build a Rail Road from their 
town to the Ohio River, more than three hundred 
miles distant. They were authorized to take unto 
themselves the name, ‘ Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
Road ’ and to acquire for their road a right-of- 
way, sixty-six feet in width, for .the entire dis¬ 
tance. Upon it they were to carry ‘ goods, pro¬ 
duce, merchandise or property of any description,' 
as well as passengers » * * Upon three mil¬ 

lions of dollars in . shares being subscribed, the 
men of Baltimore City might eomplete incorpora¬ 
tion of their company * » * Work on the 

new railroad must be begun within two years.” 

The first issue of stock was quickly oversub¬ 
scribed, the state of Maryland and the City of 
Baltimore taking blocks of 10.000 and 5,000 
shares, respectively, with the result that the com¬ 
pany was organized and incorporated. April 23. 
1827, with Philip E. Thomas as its first presi 
dent. During that summer the first, rough sur 
vevs for the route were made, and on July 4. 1828. 
the first stone was laid at Baltimore 

During its one hundred years of existence four¬ 
teen presidents have served the road, as follows: 
Philip E. Thomas, 1827 1836: Joseph W. Patter¬ 
son, 1830; Louis McLane. 1836-1848; Thomas 
Swann, 1848 1853; William O. Harrison, 1853- 
1855; Chauncey Brooks, 1855-1858; John W. Gar 
rett, 1858-1884*; Robert Garrett. 1884-1887; Sam 
uel Spencer. 1887 1888; Charles F. Mayer, 1888- 
180(1; John K. Cowen. 1896-1901; Leonor F. 
Lnree, 1901-1904; Oscar G. Murray, 1904-1910: 
and Daniel Willard, who was elected to the office 
in 1910. A photographic likeness of each of these 
men appeared on each page of the program. 
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c C = /ie Man Behind the Gun 

I T is of interest to know that the man for whom 
the well known phrase, “The man behind the 
gun,” was coined, is still living. And what 
is more, he is of the “ he-man ” type, as might 
easily be supposed. Charles “Gunner” Morgan, 
U. 8. N., retired, who figured prominently as di¬ 
rector of a diving crew during tile rescue work 
following the sinking of the battleship Marne, in 
Havana harbor, in 1898, is the man. On February 
15, last, the anniversary of the disaster, he made 
his annual pilgrimage to Key West, Florida, the 
shrine of the unknown dead who were killed in 
the explosion, an act that in itself is most praise¬ 
worthy. 

Just what particular feat, if any, earned for 
“ Gunner ” Morgan the unique distinction that 
has since been so popularly applied to men whose 
initiative, whose perseverance, or whose powers 
for carrying them beyond the point where others 
falter, we are unable to cite. But none can deny 
the fact that were it not for the men of his ilk, 
who are “ behind the gun ” in railroad work, 
neither our profession nor we in the ranks would 
be where we are today. 

Hats off, then, to the “ man behind the gun,” — 
the pioneer, Die perseverer, the doer. All man¬ 
kind is dependent upon him. Surely “ Gunner ” 
Morgun should feel proud of his distinction. It 
is the men of his type who are making this coun¬ 
try a leader among nations. Likewise, it is the 
men of his type who arc making our railroads the 
greatest, the most efficient, transportation arteries 
in the world today. 


c C‘/ie Reason Why 

HE reason that shelves are not 
loaded down with goods; the 
reason that mwchants’ money is 
not tied up with large stocks; the rea¬ 
son the consumer docs not have to pay 
extra prices because of the tying up of 
stocks; the reason tohy merchandise 
throughout the country, even in the dis¬ 
tant small town stores, is “ up-to-date ” 
—the reason for all this is simply that 
the railroads now carry goods so quickly 
that it is no longer neoessary to load up 
with a season’s goods at a time. 

Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


“Recognize Tunney's War Record 

Gene Tunney, heavyweight 
champion, a Marine buddy of E. 
H. McReynolds, editor of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines’ Maga¬ 
zine, attended a recent banquet 
of the “ Booster Club ” on that 
road, and was presented with a 
Ball official railroad standard 
watch in appreciation of his 
record in the World War. The 
watch, suitably engraved, was 
donated to the Boosters by the 
Ball Time Service. 


ytpproOe $600,000 Bridge Plans 

Approval of the United States 
War Department has been 
stamped upon the plans of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to build 
a new eight-span, 1,000-foot, 
double-track bridge across the 
Wabash river at Terre Haute, 
Ind., at a cost of $600,000. This, 
however, is but one item in a 
program caHing for the expen¬ 
diture of $1,300,000 in the im¬ 
provement of the St. Louis di¬ 
vision, including double-track¬ 
ing. 


1 Pennsylvania Pension Figures 

Eighty-three employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were re¬ 
tired from active duty on Feb¬ 
ruary 1, last. Three were in 
the employ of the Company for 
fifty years or more each, while 
forty-seven had records of 
forty years' service or more. 
Since the establishment of the 
Pennsylvania pension plan on 
January 1, 1900, a total of 19.- 
890 employes have been retired 
under its provisions. Of these, 
11,244 have died. 


Engineer Saves Trackman's Family 

Phores Markley, Pennsylvania 
Railroad engineman, shortly 
after midnight, January 28. 
last, discovered the house of a 
track repairman on fire, and 
sounded the warning that 
brought about the escape of the 
repairman, his wife and two 
children. Later In the day the 
Pennsylvania Women’s Aid sent 
the homeless family $100. 


Women railroad workers now- 
total more than 60,000 for all 
branches of the service, Includ¬ 
ing the running of trains. 


Engineer and Railroad President 

There is at least one locomo¬ 
tive engineer in the country 
who is also a railroad president. 
His name Is Dave Dingier, of 
Cassville, Mo. 

Mr. Dingier is head of the 
Cassville & Exeter Railroad, 
four miles long, and in addition 
to his executive duties, he pulls 
a throttle seven days a week. 
After putting the locomotive 
away for the day he looks over 
the depot, and the work of the 
section gang and the agent.— 
The M. K. T. Association News. 


$ 146,242 in Insurance Benefits 

During the last eight months 
of 1926, the time elapsing since 
Group Insurance w-as adopted 
by the Rock Island Lines, the 
employes of that Company, or 
their beneficiaries, were paid a 
total of $146,242.89. As else¬ 
where where Group Insurance 
protects a worker's family, 
many expressions in apprecia¬ 
tion of its merits have reached 
the Management of the road. 


Coolidge Fires Tunnel Blast 

President Coolidge, pressing a 
telegraph key in his office in 
Washington, on Friday evening, 
February 18, last, flashed the 
spark that set off the shot 
which removed the wall of rock 
between the east and west 
pioneer headings of the MofYutt 
tunnel. Six months will elapse, 
however, before the tunnel will 
be ready for use. 


Buses Have Their Surcharge, Also 

The Pickwick Stages System 
operating in California and 
elsewhere, exacts a surcharge 
of $1.50 on its limited stages. 
It owns its own terminals and 
stations in the larger towns and 
cities on its routes, but rents 
these facilities elsewhere. Its 
cars are the latest word in 
motor bus design. 


James W. Reynolds, a section 
employe on the Union Pacific, in 
Kansas, obtained permission to 
be absent from his work for a 
few days and while away 
formed a $2,000,000 manufac¬ 
turing corporation to make an 
Improved railroad spike, of 
which he is the inventor. 


Most Casualties Due to Carelessness 

Only eighty-three passengers 
were killed and 2,053 injured in 
collisions or derailments of 
trains in 1925 (the latest figures 
available), while ninety-three 
were killed and 3,580 injured 
because of their own careless¬ 
ness. Accidents of the first 
kind mentioned were 53 per 
cent less frequent than in 1918, 
but those due to personal care¬ 
lessness increased 13 per cent. 


Finds Ancient Pass 

A carpenter in tearing down 
a partition in an old house near 
Sherburne, N. Y., recently, came 
upon a card that bore the in¬ 
scription, “ Opening Excursion 
of the Utica, Susquehanna and 
Susquehanna Valley Railroad, 
to Waterville, November 14, 
1867. Comlimntary. Present 
this ticket on entering the car." 


Southern Pacific Retires 93 

Ninety-three employes of the 
Southern Pacific, representing 
more than 6,364 years of rail¬ 
road service, were retired dur¬ 
ing the year, 1926. Six had 
active careers in excess of fifty 
years, while the service of all 
averaged thirty-three years. 
The Company’s roll of pensioned 
employes totals 1.370. 


‘Rid Stations of Advertisements 

Failure of advertising agents 
to come to terms with John J. 
Bernet, the new president of the 
Erie Railroad, is given as the 
reason for the removal of ad¬ 
vertising matter from station 
walls. The Erie was one of the 
few carriers that had continued 
to rent space of this kind for 
advertising purposes. 


tBuys 1,000 Automobile Cars 

One thousand new steel auto¬ 
mobile cars, each equipped with 
a traveling crane of 3,000 
pounds capacity, have been 
placed in service by the Union 
Pacific. The cars are fifty feet 
in length, and have corrugated 
steel side doors twelve feet in 
width. 


The more mind does, the more 
It can do.—W illiam James. 
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G OOD morning, sweet April, so win¬ 
some and shy. 

With a smile on your lips and a tear in 
your eye. 

There are pretty hepaticas hid in your hair. 
And bonny blue violets clustering there. 

The spring-beauties wake for the girls and 
the boys. 

And the earth grows green without bustle 
or noise. 

From tiny brown beds now wrapped fold 
upon fold. 

The loveliest garlands will soon be unrolled 

Ah, welcome I sweet April, whose feet from 
the hills 

Have walked down the valleys and crossed 
o'er the rills; 

The pearls that you bring us are dews and 
warm showers. 

And the hem of your garment is broidered 











